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NARRATIVE. 





From the London Evangelical Magazine. 
THE TWINS. 


A few years since, aman and his wife arriv- 
ed in the town of M , aS permanent res- 
jdents. ‘They were young, lately married; and 
their prospects for futurity were bright and 
cheering. ‘They purchased a farm-in M 
which was then a new country,—and had hap- 
pily spent two or three years in this situation, 
when, by a mysterious providence, the youn 
man was called from this world. With his 
surviving widow, he left two lovely twin in- 
fants to deplore a loss which time could not 
retrieve.—The widow sought comfort in vain 
from the limited circle of her acquaintance.— 
There was no minister of the Gospel in that 
region to direct her to the great source of com- 
fort, nor was there a pious friend who could di- 
rect her trembling footsteps to the cross of Je- 
sus. But she went to her Bible, and by the 
assistance of the Spirit of truth, found that con- 
solation, which a selfish world can neither be- 
stow nor taste. She mourned indeed a hus- 
band who was no more, but she was cheered 
by the hope that God would protect her and 
hers. She wept over her innocent babes, and 
resolved that while she lived, they should never 
need a mother’s care. As they grew up, she 


endeavoured to teach them the first principles 
ofreligion , bth: p woweired —culy Ter Tue 


tions. One week after another rolled away— 
one Sabbath after another dawned upon the 
wilderness, but they broughtno Sabbath privi- 
leges. When the little boys were five years 
old, and before they were sensible of their loss, 
aconsumption had fastened upon their tender 
parent, and she was soon encircled in the cold 
hands of death. She steadily watched the 
certain issue of her disease, and even in her 
last moments commended her children to him 
who is a “‘ Father to the fatherless.” A few 
moments before she expired, she tenderly kissed 
her little boys, who unconsciously wept on feel- 
ing the last grasp of the clay cold hand of their 
mother. ‘It ishard,” said she to a neighbour 
who was present, “it is hard for a mother to 
leave two such helpless babes without friends, 
and without any one to protect them, but I 
leave them in the hands of God, andI do be- 
lieve he will protect them, and my last prayer 
shall be for my poor destitute orphans.” Af- 
ter the death of their mother, they were receiv- 
ed into the house ofa neighbour. Inless than 
a year, one of them was stretched beside his 
mother, beneath the sods. About this time a 
pious lady arrived in the place. She too was 
an orphan, but was not comfortless. It was 
her first inquiry how she could do good to the 
poor villagers around her. During a solitary 
walk one afternoon, she met the other little boy 
straggling about the road. He was a beautiful 
flaxen-headed boy, though exceedingly ragged. 
The young lady was struck with his appearance 
and entered into conversation with him, ‘ What 
'syour name, my little boy?” said she gently. 

James.” “ Where do you live?” “ With wit- 
ow ——, just in the edge of the wood, in that 
little log house, can’t you seeit?” “TI see it; but 
18 widow your mother?” “No. I had a 
mother and she loved me. She used to take 














care of me and my brother John. She gave us 
clothes, taught us our little prayers and cate- 
chism.—Oh! she was a good mother.” “ But 
where is your mother? said the lady soothingly. 
**Q! madam, she is dead; do you see the grave- 
yard yonder?” ‘ Yes”—“ and the: great maple 
tree which stands in the corner of it?” “ Yes I 
see it.” ‘* Well my poor mother wis buried un- 
der that tree, and my brother John lies there too. 


, | They were both buried up in the ground, though 


my mother’s grave wasthe deepest. Ishall never 
see them again, never, never, as long as I live. 


g | Will yougowith meand see the graves?” contin- 


ued he, looking at the lady with earnestness and 
simplicity. The short account which the little 
boy gave of himself, awakened the best feelings 
of the young lady, and she had been devising 
some plan to do him good. For the present 
she declined visiting the grave, but continued 
to converse with him and ‘gain his confidence. 
She found him very ignorant, having never been 
to school; and the instructions of a pious moth- 
er, having never been repeated or enforced by 


exdmple, were nearly forgotten. A Sabbath 


School had never been established in the place, 
and whether it was practicable to establish one 
was doubtful—but she was determined to make 
anexperiment. Accordingly she visited every 


‘cottage in the village, and urged that the chil- 


dren might on the next Lord’s day be assem- 
bled and a school formed. A proposal of this 
kind was new and unpopular. For the first 
enree Sappaths the vonng ladv bad na scholars 
but her little James. ‘The lady was sorry she 
had so few, but she bent all her efforts to the in- 
struction of the little boy. In a few weeks, 
the prejudices of the people began to wear away, 
and before the summer closed, this school em- 
braced every child whose age would allow it to 
attend. It was the second summer after the 
establishnent of this school, and after little James 
had been well acquainted with his Testament 
and his catechism, that his health began to fail. 
This good young Lady beheld his gradual de- 
cay with anxiety, visited him often, and always 
wept at parting with a pupil so dear. She us- 
ed often to walk out with him, and to cheer 
him with her conversation. One pleasant af- 
ternoon she led him out by the hand,and at his 
request visited the spot where lay his mother 
and little brother. Their graves were both 
covered with grass, and on the smaller grave 
some beautiful flowerets. It was in the cool of 
a serene summer’s day, as they sat by the 
graves in silence. Neither of them able to 
speak.—The lady gazed at the pale counte- 
nance of the lovely boy, upon whose system a 
lingering disease was preying; while he looked 


at her with an eye that seemed to say, “I 


have not long to enjoy your society.” With- 
out saying a word he cut a small stick, and 
measured the exact length of his little broth- 
er’s grave, and again seated himself by the 
Lady. She appeared sad, while he calmly ad- 
dressed her. ‘ You see my dear Miss S——, 
that this little grave is shorter than mine will 
be.” She pressed his little white hand within 
her own, and he continued.—‘ you know not 
how much I love you—how much I am oblig- 
edto you. Before you taught me, I knew noth- 
ing of death—nothing about heaven, or God, or 
angels. Iwasa very wicked boy till you met 
me. Ilove you much, very much, but I would 
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say something else.” ‘‘ And what would you 
say,” inquired the Lady, trying to compose her 
feelings. ‘‘ Doyou think I shall ever get well?” 
“Indeed [hope you will—but why ask that 
question?” ‘‘ Because I feel I shall not live 
long—I believe I shall soon die—I shall then 
be laid beside my poor mother—she will then 
have her two twins, one on each side of her— 
But do not cry, Miss S ,1 am not afraid to 
die. You told me, and the ‘Testament tells me, 
that Christ will suffer little children to come 
unto him, and though I know I am a very sin- 
ful little boy, yet I think I shall be happy, for I 





‘love this Saviour who can save such a wicked 


boyasIam. AndI sometimes think I shall 
meet mother and little brother in happiness. 
I know you will come too, wont you? When lL 
am dead I wish you to tell the Sabbath sého!l- 
ars how much I love them all—tell them they 
must all die, and may die young, and tell them 
to come and measure the grave of little James. 
—And then prepare to die.” ‘The young lady 
wept, and could not answer him at that time. 
But she was enabled toconverse with him sever- 


al times afterwards, on the grounds of his hope, 


and was satisfied that this little lamb was in- 
deed of the fold of Jesus. She was sitting at his 
bedside, and with her own trembling hand, 
closed his lovely eyes as they shut up in the 
slumber of death. He fell asleep with a smile 
—without a struggle. The Lady was the only 
sincere mourner who followed the remains of 
the child.to the grave, and while che chod many 
tears on the sods which covered his lovely form, 
she could not but rejoice in the belief, that God 
had permitted her to be the feeble instrument 
of preparing an fnmortal spirit, for a mansion 
in the skies. 


RELIGION. 











From the Child’s Magazine. 
FRANCES STONE. 


Frances Stone was alittle girl, whose pa- 
rents feared God; but her father died when she 
was about seven years old. She was a child of 
quick apprehension; she loved to attend the 
house of God and her Sunday School; and of- 
ten made remarks on what she had heard, 
which her mother would have written down, 
had she supposed she should so soon have lost 
her dear little girl. 

Her constitution was delicate, but her last 
illness was short» A few weeks before her 
death she followed the funeral of a child into a 
church; on her return she appeared very pen- 
sive, and told her mother, that when she died 
she should not like to be put into the cold earth. 
The next day she visited the grave, and seem- 
ed more reconciled. 

Soon after this she was taken ill of a fever, 
and was confined to her bed. During her sick- 
ness she requested her mother to give her a 
Tract, entitled, Susan Grey, to read, in which 
she had often taken delight; and when visited 
by any of her young friends, she would endeav- 
or to impress their minds with a sense of the 
necessity of religion, and pray that they might 
be saved. 

A fortnight before she died, she had a strong 
desire to see some person, who could converse 
with her on the things of God; a friend calling 
upon her, she said that she wanted her heart to 
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be changed, ‘and‘then'she‘sifould ‘fly to hédven. 
On being ‘asked ‘iifishe fered ‘death, she said, 
* sometimes I am afraid that I shall be cast off.” 
She was told that if she prayed earnestly, the 
Lord would ‘hear ‘her, and forgive her sins; and 
that he would not cast her off, but would save 
her‘soul for ever. The thoughts of heaven seem- 
ed-to delight :her much, and she said, “How 
I shall rejoice to see you, my mother, my sis- 
ters, and my brother, there! What a happy 
meeting shall-we have!”’ 

To her mother she said, ‘‘ You must struggle 
hard to come after me; my body is going to the 
cold earth, but I do not mind that; [ am going 
to heaven.” A friend of her mother having 
been sent for, when she entered, she addressed 
her; “© I wish I were as good as you are; I 
wish d ‘were as near heaven!” This friend re- 
plied, “‘ My dear, you may be much nearer than 
{ am; for if the Lord has pardoned your ‘sins, 
and received you to his favour, it may be but a 
little time that you have to remain here.” Her 
sufferings lay much in her head; and on being 
asked, how she did, she said, ‘‘ Better; but what 
are my sufferings to those of my Saviour? his 
temples were pierced with thorns; mine are not: 
and for my sins his hands were pierced with 
nails, and his ‘side with a spear; but mine are 
not.” The friend proposed prayer; she replied, 
with a heaverily smile, “‘ Do.” Her spirit seem- 
ed much engaged, and when prayer was ended, 
she called her mother, and said “‘ Mother, say 
not a word: I want to think over what has been 
prayed for.” Her mother asked if she felt any 
tear of death; she replied, “No; for I am going 
to heaven.” She requested that a neighbour’s 
child might be sent for, that she might talk 
with her, and tell her how happy she was now 
that she was near death. To a friend she said, 
‘Give my love to your husband, and beg of him 
not to backslide from God.” At one time she 
said, ‘Should God raise me up again. how I 
should like to teach these children to read, who 
have no parents to teach them.” A person liv- 
ing in the same house asked her if she was hap- 
py; to whom she replied, “‘ Yes, very happy; I 
want to fly to the mount of God.” She now 
said but little: frequently she lifted up her hands 
with a heavenly smile, and shortly after fell 
asleep in Jesus. Thus died Frances Stone, 
aged nine years and some months: and it is the 
sincere desire of the writer of this account, that 
every little boy and girl who reads it, when cal- 
led to die, may die as happy as she did, and 
meet her in heaven. 

* And may our happy portion be 
To juin thee in:the realms above, 
The glory of the Lord to see, 
And sing his everlasting love!”’ 


ANNE PARNELL. 
Ganterbury, Sept. 28, 1826. 











HARRY THE APPRENTICE. 
Twenty years ago, 1 knew Henry Mandin. He 
was the son ofa very poor man, and at the age 
of thirteen was bound an apprentice to a re- 
spectable mechanic in a neighbouring village. 
He was very active and ingenipus. He was 
faithful to his work, and consequently found 
many leisure hours for sporting with other boys 
of the village. Several months passed away, 
. and Harry seemed to enjoy his time extremely 

well. He, however, would sometimes meditate 
very seriously on the manner in which he spent 
his leisure time. 

One night after he had gone to bed he lay 
awake for an hour or two. He said to himself, 
“* What good will all this play do me? I shall 
by and by be a man, and then, I shall know but 
little more than barely to work my usual hours, 
and then play like a boy.” After many such 
reflections he fell asleep. He awoke the 











‘next morning with the thoughts fresh on his 
mind, and arose with the determination to de- 
vote but half as much time as usual to sport,, 
and the rest of his spare time he would spend 
in reading books, if he could find any one who. 
would lend him. He finished his regular por- 
tion of work for that day, long before sun-down. 
He then went toEsquire Tisdale, (who was a 
very good man,) and asked him if he would lend 
him some book to read. Esq. T. looked at him 
a moment with a little surprise, yet with a smile 
on his face. ‘‘ And why do you wish books to 
read?” said he.—* Because,” said Harry, “1 
have several hours spare time, during the week, 
which I usually spend with my play-fellows; but 
I was thinking last night, it would be a great 
deal better for me to spend a part of the time in 
reading some books, that will do me good when 
I become a man. I have no money to buy them, 
and if you, Sir, will be good enough to lend me 
ene to begin with, I will use it carefully, and be 
very much obliged to you.” 

The good man was always delighted with an 
opportunity to do good; and the honest simplic- 
ity of the boy in making this application height- 
ened his pleasure in granting the request. He 
not only lent him an interesting little volume 
for that week, but promised the use of any books 
he might wish to read. 

Harry went home with his precious treasure, 
and began to read. He become so well pleas- 
ed with the book, that he spent but very little 
time in the company of his mates. He return- 
ed the volume and took another, and several 
weeks passed in a similar manner.—They could 
not but miss him, as he had been the most ac- 
tive among them. After learning the reason 
of this absence, they began to laugh at him,and 
asked him if he was gomg to turn Methodist? 
Harry had naturally a proud heart, and was not 
altegether pleased with their ridicule. One 
night he considered the subject for a long time, 
after he went to bed, doubtful whether he should 
keep to his favourite pursuit of reading, or yield 
to the entreaties of his friends, and spend all 
his spare time in play. He fell asleep without 
coming to any determination. The next morn- 
ing he awoke, and thought of the subject a few 
minutes before he arose. It took him but a 
short time to decide. 

He bounded out of bed—snapped his fingers 
as a sign of his resolution, ‘‘ What’s all their 
nonsense to me?” said he, “‘ They may call me 
Methodist if they please; I will get my knowl- 
edge, in spite of them. They may have their 
play, and I'll have the books. So good bye to 
ye, my lads, P’ll not go with you at all, now.” 
He quit their company, and month after month, 
and year after year, he pursued a course of 
reading, which stored his mind with the most 
valuable information. Esq. T. sought many oc- 
casions of conversing with him about what he 
had read, and opened his mind to that all-im- 
portant subject which relates to the immortali- 
ty of the soul, and the only way to escape eter- 
nal punishment. He lent him religious books. 
The effort was not lost. The Holy Spirit ac- 
companied the judicious means, and Harry be- 
came a penitent believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Youthful Reader, would you like to know 
what has become of Harry? He is now one of 
the most respectable men in our country. His 
knowledge is extensive, and his society sought 
and esteemed by all good men. By his indus- 
try he has acquired a competent fortune—He 
has enough to support his family, and to sup- 
ply the wants of the poor and afflicted around 
him. He is, indeed, a happy man, because his 
house is the heuse of prayer—he loves his Bi- 
ble and his God, and is constantly looking for- 
ward to the day of his death, as toa day that 











will introduce him to the glories of the heaven- 


ly world, where are the saints and angels of t 
ad, and where his Jesus dWells, ey ta 2 
those who love and serve him, into mansions of 
everlasting happiness. 

Where, O! where is the apprentice that 
would prefer the tiresomeness of sporting play, 
to the rational and happy course which Harry 


pursued. ViaTor. 
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From the Emporium. 
“] DIDN’T THINK.” 

A sprightly little girl, who occasionally en. 
tertains me with her prattle, has often amused 
me by the readiness with which, to every charge 
of misconduct, she furnished this brief excuse. 
She erred always through inadvertence :—She 
didn’t think. Ytisa child’s excase—But how 
many of'us are childish in this particular ! 

Close and habitual thinking is the foundation 
of al] prosperity. There is no business, no pur- 
suit, no situation in life, that does not require 
this constant operation of the mind—whatever 
is thoughtlessly done is ill done. A little ob- 
servation will convince any man that a well re- 
gulated, close calculating mind, is seldom found 
on the shady side of the hill. While a great 


.many of those who are said to be ‘ unfortunate,’ 


have done things for which the only excuse is— 
They din’t think. 

We had once a friend—a tolerably sensible 
man, one who took the world very easy, and 
made himself as happy as possible. He wasa 
merchant, with a good capital and good credit. 
He bought largely, trusted freely, seldom troub- 
led his debtors, and detested dunning; his great 
object seemed to be—to sell. But his creditors 
troubled him. And when his business came 
to be closed, it seemed wonderful that a man 
of so much sense should have travelled so di- 
rectly to poverty How did -you oxpoot, said 
one of his creditors to him, ever to pay your 
debts, when you never looked after your dues; 
when you did so wild a business? “ Ah,” said 
he, ‘“‘ I didn’t think.” He never recollected 
that to sell was the smallest part of a trader's 
business. All are not fools who do foolish 
things; the wisest men are sometimes caught 
in the silliest acts, simply for want of proper 
reflection. 

Of that class of men who are in the habit of 
getting their wisdom by experience, the great 
majority make this particular mistake—" They 
don’t think’’~—and their misfortunes are to be 
traced to this heedless source —Only a single 
thoughtless moment is sometimes fatal. I have 
known a fine fortune ruined by a single en- 
dorsement, the work of less than a minute; 2 
house burned by the careless snuffing of a can- 
dle; a life of embarrassment produced by @ 
bargain made in a few moments at a casual 
meeting. And ruin comes oftener in this way 
than by shipwreck, or the torch of the incendi- 
ary, or the changes of the times. 

What gray headed man has looked back from 
the last stage of life over the history of his ear- 
lier times, and recollects no losses occasioned 
by thoughtlessness? It is the language of every 
man—language which you daily and hourly 
hear—“ In this and that transaction, I might 
have done better—but I didn’t think.” 0.0. 


——}— 
WISDOM OF GOD IN THE HUMAN FRAME. 


“Tam fearfully and wonderfully made,” €x- 
claimed the Psalmist, “ and that my soul know- 
eth right well.” Whatever view we take of 
our bodies, we find that they abundantly dis- 
play the wisdom of God. How wonderful 1s 
the human eye! Where could it have been 
placed more suitably for the guidance of the 





whole body? How surprising is the ability of 
the hearing, and smelling! And where, since 
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ai) sounds aiid odours ascend, could these fa- 
culties have been itote wisely situated? = 

The human heart, which receives the blood 

every instant, and throws it out again as often, 
toevety patt of the human frame, is placed in 
the middle of the body. Who keeps it throb- 
bing? And who has put it, since the least in- 
jury to it would be fatal to life, where it might 
be best protected, by the armis and by the strong 
range of bones which we call the ribs?’ Who 
has encircled the delicate brain by the hard 
bones of the skull? And who has given it its 
beautiful hairy coveting? 

I met a person the other day who had but 
one arm,—he had lost the other,—but this one 
was exceedingly useful to him. I was also in 
company lately with a friend, who had many 
years ago lost one of his eyes—but he said he 
had riot much missed it, as the other had been 
all that was absolutely necessary to his welfare. 
If God had given them but one arm, and one 
eye, and if this had been lost, all would have 
been lost; but how kind and how wise has He 
been, to give us two arms and two eyes! 

What a wonderful instrument is the atm1 
At once strong and light, and capable of per- 
forming every useful motion; it bends inwards 
and outwards, upwards and downwards, in 
whatever direction its owner pleases. 

The human hand has done many and gréat 
things. It has built large and beautiful cities ; 
and great ships, in which we may sail round 
the world in which we live. 

How beautiful does the skin cover the whole 
body! It isa fine net work, woven with di- 
vine skill, by God’s own hand. 

The wisdom of God is seen in the formation 
oftheteeth. The foremost are thin and sharp, 
tocut the food asunder; and the hindermost 
are broad and strong, to grind it in piéces. — 

How wonderful is the sense of tasting! How 
wrprising the gift of speech, by which we make 
known our wants, and the inmost sentiments of 
our hearts ! 

But it would take a long time to relate all 
the wonders that are evident in the human 
frame. It is indeed like a beautiful harp of 
innumerable strings, which is constantly kept in 
tune by the gracious hand that first formed it. 
No hand but his could keep it in tune for a sin- 
gle instant. We may indeed say, in the words 
of one of our sweetest writers, 

‘Heaven, earth, and sea, and fire, and wind, 
Show me thy wond’rous skill ; 
But I review myself, and find, 
Divinet wonders still.’ 
O that those powers which he created and con- 


stantly preserves, may be all devoted to his 
praise ¢ 


—_—_— 
WOMAN. 


{t has often been remarked, that in sickness 
there is no hand like a woman’s hand, no heart 
ike a woman’s heart; and there is not. A man’s 

east may swell with unuttetable sorrow, and 

apprehension inay rehd his mind; yet place him 
y the sick couch, and in the shadow rather 
than the light of the sad lamp that watches it;— 
let him have to count over the dull long hours 
of night, and wait alone and sleepless the strug- 
gle of the grey dawn into his chamber of suffer- 
Re let him be appointed to this ministry even 
we the sake of the brother of his heart or the 
ather of his being, and his grosser nature, even 
— It 1s most perfect, will tire, his eyes will 
close and his spirit grow impatient of the dreary 
= and though love and anxiety remain un- 
ciminished, his mind will own itself'a creeping 
in of irresistible selfishness, which he indeed 
wae be ashamed of, and struggle to reject,*but 
ich in despite of all his efforts, remains to 
characterize his nature and prove in one in- 
Stance at least, his manly weakness. But see 


| ing with it weekly. 





a mother, a Sister, or a wife in his place. The 
woman feels no weariness, an wns no 
recollection of self. In silence PP in the 
depth of night, she dwells not only passively, 
but so far as the qualified term may express 
our meaning, joyously. Her ear acquires the 
blind man’s instinet, as from time to time it 
catches the slightest stir, or whisper, of the now 
more-than-ever loved one who lies under the 
power of affliction. Her step, as in obedi- 
ence to an impulse or a signal, would not 
awaken a mouse; if she speaks, her accents 
are a soft echo of natural harmony, most deli- 
cious to the sick man’s ear, conveying all that 
sound can convey of pity, comfort and devotion; 
and thus night after night she tends him like a 
creature sent from a higher world, when all oth- 
er watchers have failed; her eye never closing, 
her mind never palled, her nature that at other 
times is weakness, now gaining a superhuman 
strength and magnanimity; herself forgotten, 
and her sex alone predominant. 
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PRICE REDUCED. 

We now publish the second number of this 
paper, and announce our intention of proceed- 
We are conscious that we 
run a risk in reducing the price so low as our 
conditions state ; but we do it in the confidence 
that the subscription will eventually be suffi- 
cient to afford us remuneration.—The Condi- 
tions are, 

One Dollar a year, in advance, or 
One Dollar & Fifty Cents at the end of the year. 

No allowance to agents; instead of which 
several in a town might save expense by send- 
ing on together. 

We have ascertained from the Postmaster in 
this city, that the postage will be but half the 
price which is charged on a full sheet. In this 
state, therefore, it will be but 26 cents a year; 
out of the state, 39 cents. For the present 
year, payments made in June will be considered 
as in advance. It is important to subscribers, 
that they should forward their names soon, as 
we can now supply them with the first number. 
It is also important to ourselves, that we may 
know immediately what number to print. 








TO CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 

The Youth's Companion, is intended to be 
your own paper. We wish each of you to have 
it come in your own name, and to pay for it 
with your own earnings, or other pocket mo- 
ney. We advise your parents to give you the 
first reading of it, to see that you keep every 
number carefully till you get a volume, and al- 
ways to speak of it as the children’s paper. We 
say so, because we hope you will love to read 
it, and be anxious for the day to come when 
the mail or the carrier will bring you the little 
Companion. 

There are many things m almost all books, 
and in the Boston Recorder and other large 
papers, that little folks like you catihot un- 
derstand; so you do not love to read them 
very well, and they do you but little good. 


When you are so young, we must expect you’ 


will want small things, and not be pleased 
with such things as wise men are. It was so, 
as we hope you remember, with the apostle 
Paul. In 1 Cor. 13, 11, he says, “When I 





was a child, I spake asa child, I understood 
as a child, I thought asa child.” And Paul 
did not “‘ put away childish things,” until he 
“became a man.” But as you are not yet 
men and women, you cannot put away little 
childish things; and we must treat you as chil- 
dren, if we would do you any good. Now we 
suppose we shall use some words in the Com- 
panion, that you will not fully understand. But 
we mean to do the best we can to make a 
child’s paper. We mean to print for you short, 
easy stories, pretty poetry, anecdotes, and all 
those little pieces that children love to read. 
We mean to explain some things in the Bible, 
and help you to know what that good book 
says, though you now understand it better than 
you do almost any great book. That is God’s 
book, and he wants to have children be saved, 
and so he has made the Bible very plain. 

So when we print any thing about your du- 
ty to your parents, or to your brothers and _ssis- 
ters, we shall tell it all to you in that way that 
you can see and know it. Perhaps we shall 
sometimes make your parents smile, and you 
too, when we try to use your own words. © But 
no matter, if we can so learn your prattle as to 
teach you good things. We want to teach you 
good things. We tell you stories not only to 
please you, but to show you good things, and 
make you good and happy children. 

Do you wonder why we should take such no- 
tice of young people, and make a paper on pur- 
pose for you, when you never heard of such a 
thing before? We will tell you. All good 
Christians are thinking a great deal about 
children. They know that a great many of 
them die, and they want them to know Christ 
before they die, and then go to heaven. They 
know that you wiil not be wicked when you 
grow up, if you love and seek Christ when you 
are young; and that you will be happy and do 
good in the world, if you fear the Lord from 
your youth. Sothey open Sabbath schools and 
Bible Classes, to teach you about Christ and 
heaven. They pray for you more than they 
used to, and plead with God to make you his 
children. Your parents, when they were 
young, could find but few children’s books that 
were fit to read—but now many good books 
are printed for children. And we print the 
Companion for the same purpose ; to teach you, 
and guide you, & prepare you for heaven. And 
we hope you will read it, and undefstand a 
great deal, and make it your Companion and 
friend. We want you too, if you like it your- 
selves, to show it to your little cousins and 
mates; and talk, about what you read in it 
when you see'them. We hope to send you 
one every week, until you grow so old, and 
know so much, that you will not need it any 
more—and then your younger brothers, or sis- 
ters, or cousins, will be as much pleased with 
it as you have been. 

Sabbath School Children, we hope, will not 
loose the privilege of reading the Youth’s Com- 
panion. It will be very easy for them to pro- 
cure it—“‘many hands make light work.”’— 
Two or tliree Cents contributed each week will 
pay for it. And the Teachers will find many 





interesting things to read and talk about to the 
Tue Epirors. 


Children. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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POETRY. 














For the Youth’s Companion. 


BETTER MOMENTS. 

My mother’s voice! how often creeps 

Its cadence on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 

Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
lcan forget her melting prayer 

While leaping pulses madly fly, 
But in the still unbroken air 

Her gentle tones come stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood ficc 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 
The book of nature, and the print 

Of beauty on the whispering sca 
Give aye to me some lineament 

Of what I have been taught to be. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 

My manliness hath drank up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 

Of a few miserable years— 
But nature’s book iseven yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 
I have been out at eventide 

Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
The earth was garnish’d like a bride, 

And night had on her silver wing— 
When bursting leaves and diamond grass, 

And waters leaping tothe light, 
And al! that makes the pulses pass 


With mildew fleetness, throng’d the night— 


When all was beauty-—then have I 
With friends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 
Gaz’d up when evening’s lamp is hung, 
And when the beautiful spirit there, 
Flung over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voice came on the air 
Like the light dropping of the rain— 
And resiing on some silver star 
The spirit of a bended knee, 
I’ve pour’d a low and fervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 
To rise in Heaven like stars at night 
And tread a living path of light. 
I have been on the dewy hills, 
‘When night was stealing from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills, 
And tiats were delicately drawn 
In the grey East—when birds were waking 
With a low murmur in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the whisper of the breeze, 
And this when I was forth, perchance 
As a worn reveller from the dance— 
And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely up, and hill and river 
Were catching upon wave and tree 
The arrows from his subtle quiver— 
I say a voice has thrill’d me then, 
Heard on the still and rushing light, 
Or, creeping from the silent glen 
Like words from the departing night 
Hath stricken me, and I have press’d 
On the wet grass my fever’d brow, 
And pouring forth the earliest 
First prayer, with which I learn’d to how, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me as in byepast years, 
And yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 
Have risen up—the gay, the wild— 
As humble as a very child. 


eee 


Roy. 


From the Mariner’s Magazine. 


THE OCEAN. 
O thou vast ocean, ever sounding sea! 
Thou symbo! ofa drear immensity! 
Thou thing that windest round a solid world 
Like a huge animal, which downward hurl’d 


From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 


Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 


Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is a3 a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 

















Thou speakest in the east and in the west 

At once, and on thy heavy laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion yet are mov’d, and meet in strife. 
The earth hath nought ofthis: no chance or change 
Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 

Give answer to the tempest-waken air ; 

But o’er its wastes the weakly tenants range 

At will, and wound its bosomsas they go; 

Ever the same, it hath no ebb nor flow— 

But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 

And pass like visions to their viewless home, 

And come again, and vanish; the young Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming, 
And Winter always winds his sullen horn 

When the wild Autumn, with a look forlorn, 
Dies in his strong manhood ; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken when the Summer flies. 
Oh, wonderful thou art, great element! 

And fearful, in thy spleeny humours bent, 


And lovely in repose; thy summer form f I | 
Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves oa 2% 
Make music in earth’s dark and winding caves, i E 


I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, : 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, é 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 

“ Eternity, Eternity, and Power.” 

-ee— 
LITTLE CHARLES. 

Well, Chartes is highly pleased to day, 

I gave him leave to go and play 

Upon the green, with bat and ball; 

And when he heard his playmates call, 

Away he sprung across the plain, 

To join the little merry train. 

But here he comes—why, what means this! 

I wonder what has gone amiss,— 

Why, Charles, how came you back so soon? 

I gave you leave to stay till noon. 

** I know it sir, and I intended 

To play till every game was ended; 

But, to say truth, I could not bear 

To hear them little fellows swear— 

They cast such frightful, horrid vaths, 

From their abominable mouths, 

And cursed so bold and fearlessly, 

That the cold chills ran over me— 

For I was seized with awful dread 

That some of them would drop down dead— 

And so I turned and came away, 

For, Pa, I was afraid to stay!” 

Good boys never will stay among those who curse and 

swear, but will run away from them as fast as they can.— 
God is very angry with those who take his name in vain. 


2 
YANKEE EPIGRAM. 

Says Paddy to Jonathan, “ O’er the salt saise, 
I’ve come to this free land to do as I plaize; 
The hives of auld England and Ireland are warm, 
O’ercrowded with numbers, and hence fore’d to swarm.” 
Says Jonathan, “ haply beyond the salt lake, 
Our notions of liberty people mistake. 
Both natives and strangers who here pass along, 
Have aright to do right—but no right to do wrong.” 


Q. P. 








VARIETY. 


THE ROBBIN. ‘ 

A parable from the German of Krummacher.—Once 
on a cold winter’s day a robin was picking at the window 
of a cottager, asif begging for admittance. The pious cot- 
tager opened his window, and hospitably sheltered the con- 
fiding little creature in his dwelling. The little bird 
picked up the crumbs which fel! fromthe table, and all the 
children became much attached to it. But when spring 
had again clothed the trees and bushes with fresh verdure, 
the cottager opened his window, and his little guest flew in- 
to the adjoining woods, built his nest, and filled the air 
with his warbling songs. On the approach of winter, the 
robin again returned to the dwelling of the cottager, and 
also brought his little mate along with him. On seeing 
them, the cottager and his children were much delighted, 
and one of the children said, ‘ Father how expressive 
are the eyes of the little birds ; they look as if they wish to 
say something.” But the father replied, “ My children, if 
the little birds could speak they would probably say, A 
fa confidence begets confidence, and love begets 

ove. 








—— 
The man who neither gives in charity, nor enjoys his 
wealth, which every day increases, breathes, indeed, like 


ie 


A BRAVE Boy.—A boy who has been for some 
time employed as mail carrier on the road be. 
tween Poultney andVergennes, Vermont, was 
lately stopped on the bank of a stream by the 
destruction of the bridge. The current had 
much enlarged and deepened by the rains, and 
the boy was only eleven yearsofage. He how. 
ever guided his horse into the water, made him 
plunge and swim, held the mail bag up to keep 
it dry, and delivered it in safety, and at the 
usual hour, at the post office. On hearing sur- 
prise expressed at his resolution, he coolly re- 
marked—‘ Why it’s a fine if the mail a’nt deliy- 
ered in season, and I guess they don’t get their 
fifty dollars of me this time.” 


—-r— 
Yi CITY AND COUNTRY. 
' City ladies boast of being more delicate than country 


‘| maidens. The one breathes an air polluted with many 


thousand breaths; the other inhales the breeze fresh 


thé tiard pavement, atong dusty pilés of bricks ; the 
other trips over the soft grass, along the grateful rows of 
trees. ‘The one is pale and sickly from watching at the 
evening concert; the other is ruddy and healthy from 
rising with the morning birds. ‘The one is the lily ofthe 
reen-house; the other is the rose beside the stone wall.— 
t the city is seen and admired the ingenious handy work 
of man; in the country are traced the hallowed stately 
steppings of the Almighty. 


Love of knowledge.—As a striking instance of irresiste- 
ble thirst for knowledge, it is related of the late Miss Ben- 
ger, whose death in England was lately announced, that 
when young, for want of books, it was her common prac- 
tice to plant herself at the window ofthe only bookseller’s 
shopin the country town where she resided, to read the 
open pages of the new publications there displayed, and to 
return again, day after day, to examine whether, by good 
fortune, a fresh leafofany of them might have been tum 
ed over. — 

After having read all that is to be found in the language | 
am mistress of, & having decayed my sight in midnight stud- 
ies, I envy the easy peace of mind of a ruddy milkmaid, 
who undisturbed by doubt, hears the sermon with humilty 
every Sunday, not having confounded the sentiments of 
natural duty in her head, by the Vain enquiries of the schools; 
who may be more learned, yet after e'l must remain as ig- 
norant.—Lady Montague. 


—— : ; ~ 
Woman.—There is a tree in Mexicana, which is soten- 
der, that a man cannot touch any of its branches, but it 
withers presently—a lady’s credit is of equal niceness—a 
small touch may wound and kill it. 


—— 

Time.—An Italian Philosopher expresses in his motto, 
that time was his estate; an estate indeed which will pro- 
duce nothing ‘without cultivation, but will always abu- 
dantly repay the labours of industry, and generally satisfy 
the most extensive ‘desires, if no part of it be suffered to 
lie waste by negligence, to be overrun with noxious 
weeds, or laid out for show rather than for use. 

—~p— 

A disposition to be tyrannical and insolent, discovers it- 
self early in life,even among those who most dislike to be 
the subjects of reprimand or control. How often in the 
streets, when one boy complains to a larger, of a wrong, 
do we hear the answer, *‘ Help yourself if you can!” given 
by him who is proud of his power, confidentiin his strength, 
and who believes that right has no chance against might. 

. = 

Filial Duty.—There is no virtue that adds so nobles 
charm to the finest traits of beauty as that which exerts it- 
self in watching over the tranquility of an parent. 
There are no tears that give so noble a lustre to the cheek 
of innocence, as the tears of filial sorrow.—Julian’s Let- 
ters. — 

Excellence.—If of two fruits one was to be annihilated, 
which would you be most willing to spare, the Orange or 
Apple? Of twominerals, Gold or Iron? Of two stones, 
the Dimond or Mill-stone? Of two liquids, Wine or Wa- 
ter? —_ 

If you forget God when you are young, God may forget 
you when you are old. —~. 

It is our main buisness in this world to secure an interest 
in the next. —ag ’ 

Let prudence always attend your pleasures; it is the way 
to enjoy the sweets of them, and not to be afraid of the con- 
sequences. —— 

He is a good man who grieves rather for him that injures 
him, than for his own suffering; who prays for him that 
wrongs him, forgiving all his faults; who sooner shows mer- 
cy than anger; who offers violence to his appetite to subdue 
the flesh to the spirit. 


acm i t for 

SEASONABLE INDUILGENCE.—In an advertisemen' he 

a young gentleman who left his parents, it was stated, the! 
‘‘ if master Jackey will return to his disconsolate —_ 





the bellows of a smith, but he cannot be said to live. 


he shall no more be put upon by his sister, and * F 
allowed to sweeten his own tea.” English paper. 


over the new. mown hay. | ic one-dririks water from the 
ewer-mingling pump, or through impure dips from the. 
open horse pond; the other pours it from the moss Covered | 

bucket or dips it from the pure spring. “The dhe walks’ 
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